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METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPHY is ordinarily introduced next after the child has 
learned to read with some degree of fluency, as the study best 
adapted to his comprehension, and to impart interest to the mind. 
Perhaps no study is taken up with greater satisfaction by the 
young pupil, and, certainiy, there ought to be an increasing, 
rather than a flagging interest in the objects of nature so con- 
stantly before the eye, and in respect to which the mind so 
ardently desires to extend the limit of vision. It should require, 
too, a comparatively short time to learn all that is usually 
accomplished in this branch of study; and before the period of 
common school education is completed a vast amount of inform- 
ation should be gathered up, of a most practical character, while 
learning and applying general principles. No study in our 
schools is so well adapted to this purpose ; none opens so wide a 
field from which something interesting and valuable may be 
drawn suited to every vocation. After having learned the 
general form of the earth, the divisions of land and water, and 
definitions, what can be more interesting to the child than to be 
led over mountains, through vales, into the caves of the earth, 
to the crater of the glowing volcano, to the rising column of 
the spouting Geysers, or the Niagara’s avalanche of waters ¢ 
Having learned that various classes of animals inhabit particular 
latitudes on the globe, that the productions of the earth are all 
located in regions peculiarly adapted to their natures under the 
controlling influence of climate, how easy to lead the pupil, filled 
with ardor and zeal, into the boundless fields of Natural History ! 
Observing how the air pressing upon the sails of the ship urges 
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it to every portion of the earth, over the broad oceans; in some 
places blowing steadily in one direction for months, in others 
changing its direction and force every hour; at one time with 
its frosty breath blasting the vegetable world and whitening the 
earth with frost and snow, and anon breathing gently and send. 
ing forth dew and shower it revives vegetation and clothes the 
fields with verdure, the pupil can hardly fail of desiring to study 
that most interesting subject, Meteorology. Whence come the 
silver and the gold, the copper and iron, the quartz and agates and 
diamonds, he will inquire; and Mineralogy stands ready to gratify 
his inquisitive mind. Then he will turn to Geology to learn how 
this huge ball on which he lives is constructed, of what materials, 
to know more of its terrific earthquakes, belching volcanoes and 
heated waters pouring from its depths. The history of the 
human race, peculiarities of tribes and nations, changes through 
which they have passed, their occupations, government, educa- 
tion, religion, &c., all will follow successively. How vastly 
superior are the enjoyments of an intellect thus drinking in 
knowledge from pure and inexhaustible fountains, to those of the 
mind shrouded in ignorance, unable to behold any other object 
when the glitter of a dollar is before the eye, and insensible to 
any pleasures except those common to the brute creation ! 

The two great obstacles to a thorongh knowledge of geography 
by our pupils are — first, their inability to comprehend the sub- 
ject, from the fact that they are too young at the commencement 
of the study, and when their minds have acquired a degree of 
maturity sufficient to study it profitably, they are tired of the 
endless repetitions, accumulation of hard names to be remem- 
bered, and conclude they “ have learned all of geography that 
will be of any use to them.” ‘The second obstacle is, that, 
generally, too much is attempted at once. Mathematical, Topo- 
graphical, Physical, Descriptive, Civil, and Statistical Geography 
are presented to the pupil at the outset, and the conglom- 
erated mass is pressed upon the immature mind of the child, 
from the beginning to the end. ‘The consequence is, that 
little is learned that will remain clear and definite in the mind. 
The general form of the earth may be tolerably comprehended 
by the pupil; the general appearance of the continents and 
oceans may assume in the mind of the child something of their 
proper size, shape and distances ; but, on descending to minuter 
objects, and seeking for important facts and valuable information, 
well located in the mind, the original chaos is too often repro- 
duced, respecting which it was said, ‘ there was darkness on the 
face of the deep.” 

‘“‘ A familiar acquaintance with Topography is obviously the 

, foundation of geographical knowledge.”* Such was the principle 


* William C. Woodbridge. 
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on which one of the best text-books on geography ever pub- 
lished, was based. Many years of constant use of a system 
founded on this principle, has fully convinced us, that it is the 
true and philosophical method, which will never fail of success 
with even a moderate share of skill in the teacher. By Topog- 
raphy is not meant merely the location of towns, cities, &c., 
ever changing in character and relative importance, but of every 
thing on the earth of a permanent character, giving a definite 
and durable framework, with which may be associated any kind 
or amount of geographical information, which may be retained, 
rejected or changed, as the drapery of one’s person, to meet the 
circumstances of the rapid changes continually occurring on the 
face of the earth, in Civil and Statistical Geography. 

The following plan is presented, necessarily with great brev- 
ity, with full confidence that if used exclusively as the only 
system for imparting a thorough knowledge of the subject, or as 
a method of reviewing, in connection with other modes, or simply 
as an occasional exercise, it will be found simple yet effective, 
novel and interesting, easily adapted to the capacity of the 
youngest child able to comprehend geographical knowledge at all, 
as well as to the strongest and farthest advanced mind in this 
department of study. What is peculiar to the plan is, that it 
will admit not only of a number of members in a class, but also 
of different capacities, from the beginner who can give only a 
scanty outline of the lesson, to the mind most fully stored with 
information with which he may fill up that outline to any desira- 
ble extent, both for his own benefit and the young pupil less 
advanced. Indeed a whole school may be turned into a Geo- 
graphical Society, for the time being, the younger members 
being more strictly learners ; the elders, amateurs, explorers and 
collectors of curious, interesting and valuable information. The 
President of the Association, or Teacher, may add a brief lec- 
ture, or any isolated facts with which he may be prepared, to 
increase the interest of the exercise. 

Let the pupil write in a very plain, neat manner, on a card 
or paper, the following Terms, or Topics: 


Section A. Lanp DIVvIsIons. 


. Situation; Boundary; Latitude and Longitude. 
. Peninsulas ; Capes and Promontories ; Isthmuses ; Islands. 
- Mountains; Caves; Deserts; Capitals, Cities, Large Towns. 


Section B. Water DIvIsIons. 


. Oceans; Seas; Archipelagoes. 
. Gulfs and Bays ; Harbors. 

. Straits; Channels; Sounds. 
7. Rivers ; Lakes; Cataracts. 
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Sreotron C. ARTIFICIAL DIvIsIoNs. 


State of Society ; Government ; Historical Reminiscences. 
. Religion ; Education. 
. Agricultural and Mechanical Productions. 
. Geological and Mineralogical Characteristics. 
- Modes of Travel and Transportation ; Curiosities, &c., Kc. 


The Card containing these Topics is designed as a guide to 
the pupil, both in learning and reciting the lesson. While em. 
ployed in learning Sections A and B, the Atlas affords every 
thing required to be learned except the definitions of terms, 
which are to be obtained from the book, or personal explanation 
of the teacher. 

A set of Outline Maps will greatly facilitate the labor of the 
recitation to both teacher and pupil; but does not demand of 
the latter so much previous preparation and critical attention to 
the lesson, as when the members of the class are required to 
draw their own outlines. This may be done efficiently by either 
of the following methods. 

1. If the class can be stationed at the Blackboard, all may 
occupy half the recitation hour in drawing (from memory 
always) what pertains to the lesson, having studied and drawn 
the same during the study hour, on slate or paper. The teacher 
will criticise and offer suggestions during the exercise of draw- 
ing. Pupils should accustom themselves to dash boldly and 
rapidly through this drawing, which they will be able to do with 
suitable practice in preparing the lesson. These maps serve as 
outlines for the remaining part of the recitation. 

2. One member of the class may be appointed each day in 
turn, to prepare a large and full outline map of the lesson, em- 
ploying such time as he may be able to devote during the day, 
previous to the assembling of the class. The rest of the class 
should be tested by drawing the same on their slates or other- 
wise. 

Although the school may be provided with outline Maps in 
abundance, pupils should never be allowed to neglect the prac- 
tice of drawing daily. Map-copying on fine drawing paper is 
an interesting and profitable exercise. This should be done with 
the utmost exactness and perfect execution the pupil is capable 
of exhibiting in his work. The eye, the hand, and the mind are 
cultivated simultaneously. 

A few words by way of explaining the method of conducting a 
class with the system of topics presented above, may be accept- 
able to any who may feel inclined to give the plan a trial. 

In this, as in classification for all studies, it is better to have 
the members of the class of as nearly equal attainment and 
capacity as may be. The progress may thus be rendered more 
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rapid. But if otherwise, the inconvenience will be far less than 
in other studies, as will appear obvious. Suppose the first lesson 
to comprise the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. Each member of the class is to prepare himself to give 
as full and complete an account of everything required by the 
topics, as he is able. If very young and inexperienced in the 
study, he may only be able to draw the boundaries of the State, 
and even that somewhat rudely, and he may feel obliged to 
answer in a very brief manner, each particular; nevertheless, he 
derives what advantage he can from that, and then has the 
benefit of listening to another who has more ability and informa- 
tion; and after him, another individual, who is able to add to 
what has been recited by both much that is new and interesting, 
may pass over the same topics. 

When a pupil is called to recite, the teacher will limit him, by 
directing him to take No. 1, or Nos. 1 and 2, or the whole 
of Section A or B. After the class has been over the whole 
lesson, dividing it among a number, one fluent scholar may be 
selected to revise the whole lesson. No pupil should ever be 
interrupted while reciting, but when he has taken his seat others 
may be allowed to make corrections and suggest additional in- 
formation, by permission. The teacher may require what may 
seem expedient with respect to the various topics. Of the 
rivers, the name only of each may be required; or the source, 
direction, length, &c. 

Section C is designed for scholars sufficiently advanced to 
take along with topography, whatever of a general nature may 
be derived from the subjects named in the section. It will be 
seen at once, that with that section a field is open extensive 
enough fully to occupy the mind of any pupil, even Humboldt 
himself, for it comprehends the whole range of Natura 
Science, History, Government, Xe. 

Our space will not admit of presenting more than this meagre 
outline of the plan, nor more than to glance at some of its advan- 
tages. Of the latter it may be said, 

1. That it places before the mind a definite object to be at 
tained, as the foundation on which to erect a superstructure. 
Let the pupil have a clear, distinct idea of the relative situation, 
distances, &c. of the various parts and permanent objects on the 
globe, and he will locate at once any information connected 
therewith. Take, for illustration, an article from a newspaper 
like the following. 

“GREAT TELEGRAPH EXTENSION.—A great scheme of sub- 
marine telegraph extensions is being referred to. The lines at 
Charing Cross are already connected by the French lines to 
Lyons, whence the corresponding wires will soon enable them to 
reach, by way of Chamberay, Turin, and Genoa in the Mediter- 


. 
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ranean. From this point it is proposed that the Sardinian Goy- 
ernment should lay down a line to Spezzia, whence the subma- 
rine company would carry it under water to the little island of 
Gorgona, and across it, and then again under water to Bastia, 
The French government will then probably carry the lines to Cor- 
sica; whence a great gutta percha tube will be laid to Cagliari 
in Sicily. From Sicily to the African coast is a practicable dis- 
tance, and Tunis will be made a great telegraphic station — 
whence France will carry a system of wires to Algiers; and 
England to Alexandria, Cairo and Suez.” 

Now to a mind ignorant of the places here named and their 
location, what an unmeaning jumble is the whole paragraph ? 
Take a map and trace out their positions and connection by these 
telegraphic lines, and the whole route is “ plain as a turnptke.” 
Then observe the vast difference between the impression made 
upon the mind floundering in ignorance, disgusted and perplexed 
because it cannot comprehend, and the mind leaping from one 
station to another, upon the bare mention of the names, delighted 
with the apparent practicability of the scheme, and amazed at 
the grandeur of the project. The reflecting mind is, at once, 
filled with ‘* food for thought” in dwelling on this new and 
mighty agency, destined, perchance, to have a controlling influ- 
ence in all the commercial and political relations of the European 
nations, and even of the civilized world, for ages to come. In 
the one case, the mind, merely for want of a foothold, is cramped, 
shut up in a nutshell, in total darkness, paralyzed in every 
faculty ; in the other, it leaps ‘like a thing of life’ from point 
to point, its path all light and beauty, and future realities are 
spread out before the delighted vision, almost as if the veil of the 
future were actually raised. 

2. The topics are equally applicable to any set of maps; but 
it will be advantageous to have the class all supplied with the 
same kind. In connecting Descriptive and Physical Geog- 
raphy with Topical, any text-books may be used; and those will 
be deemed preferable by the pupil which will give the largest 
amount of interesting information. Facts of a recent character 
may be gathered from periodicals and books constantly issuing 
| from the press; these are always sought for by an ambitious 
' Class with great avidity. The pupil is thus led to keep “ posted 
up” respecting passing events. 

3. But two sources of improvement to the pupil are worthy 
of special notice. When advanced so as to use Section C with 
facility, the scholar is induced to search anywhere for facts, by 
which he is led unconsciously into the habit of investigation ; 
also, of preserving the information he acquires for a definite 
purpose, by which it is so fixed in mind that he will not easily 
forget it. Again, in order to present the facts acquired intel- 
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ligibly, it is essential that he should arrange them in proper 
order, and clothe them in suitable language of his own. Few 
exercises tend to expand the mind more rapidly and give accu- 
racy and fluency of expression like this. 

In closing this article, which has far outgrown the original in- 
tention, and yet presents the subject too briefly to be very intel- 
ligible, it may be proper to state that nothing original is claimed 
in the plan. It is only a modification of a system of Topics by 
Mr. Clark, while associate Principal with Rev. Emerson Davis 
of Westfield Academy, and has been the only system employed 
by us during the last fifteen years. On a plan somewhat similar, 
a system has been published by Sylvester Bliss, Esq., of Boston. 

We cannot refrain from urging every teacher, interested in 
this subject, to give ‘‘ Woodbridge and Willard’s Universal 
Geography ”’ a thorough perusal. It is a vast storehouse of 
permanent geographical principles and facts, rendering it an 
exceedingly valuable book of reference, in comparatively small 
space. 


Note.—Beautiful “ Mapping plates,” or skeleton maps for copying, in 
Atlas form—by Fitch — may be had 6 Hutchinson & Co., Springfield, 
and H. 8. Brockett, Hartford, Ct. — Also, in sheets, published by L. Ides, 
Washington street, Boston. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


A number of recently published works have rendered it pos- 
sible to form a correct idea of schools in Great Britain, especially 
those of the highest grade, so far as relates to their history, 
course of study, and modes of instruction. While it is very 
obvious that these schools in many respects differ very much 
from the best institutions known by the name of Public or 
High Schools and Colleges on this side of the Atlantic, still a 
careful observer will not fail to find much worthy of approval, 


and many hints may be derived, especially in respect to methods 


of instruction. 

Mr. Bristed’s book, “ Five Years in an English University,” 
has given us a very perfect view of the inside of an English 
college ; and in connection with his main object he has given us 
some account of the old public schools, some of which are al- 
most as ancient, and in England at least almost as celebrated as 
the universities themselves. Such are the grammar schools of 
Shrewsbury and Harrow, the former of which was founded in 
the reign of Edward VI; the latter is a school * for the sons 
of rich commoners, as Eton is for the sons of Noblemen,” 
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and now is under the Head Mastership of C. J. Vaughan, 
the intimate friend and correspondent of Dr. Arnold. Every 
body has heard of Winchester and Eton, Westminster 
and Rugby. Winchester and Eton are each intimately con- 
nected with the universities ; the former with Oxford, where 
it has a college of its own (New College), the latter with Cam- 
bridge, where it sends all its best scholars to King’s College. 
Westminster is a London school, once the Court school, kept, we 
believe, in the precincts of the far-famed Westminster Abbey, 
where Dr. Busby won his renown as a teacher in the seventeenth 
century. Rugby, prior to the accession of Dr. Arnold to the 
Head Mastership, was not equal to the others in repute, but 
since his time it has enjoyed a high celebrity. These institutions 
are all preparatory schools for the training of young men for 
Oxford and Cambridge, although a great many of their students 
never enter the universities. They are all more like our Ameri- 
can colleges than any American college is like a European uni- 
versity. ‘The place and work of Dr. Arnold, as a teacher, thus 
corresponded, very nearly, to that of President Woolsey, of Yale 
College, the members of his highest class, or “ sixth form,” being 
nearly as old as and having higher classical attainments than 
the majority of young men who are seniors in our best American 
colleges. Arnold at Rugby was—what other Head Masters in 
the English High Schools generally are not—the Preacher for 
the institution. This office was sought for by him that he might 
exert a greater moral and religious influence than he thought it 
possible merely as Head Master, for then he would never be 
brought into contact with other classes or departments than his 
own “ sixth form.” In Mr. Bristed’s book we find the results of 
Arnold’s training in the tribute paid to the Rugby scholars at 
Cambridge. ‘ They were men of great weight and character ; 
they seemed to have been really taught to think on ethical, as 
well as purely intellectual subjects, better than any set of young 
men I ever knew; they had better grounds for their belief, and 
always appeared to have looked into the reason of what they 
said or did, and to go back to first principles. Their veneration — 
for Arnold’s memory was unbounded ; they spoke of his loss as 

a personal calamity, as one might speak of a near relative’s 
death ; and you could always recognize a Rugby man’s room by 
the portrait conspicuously suspended in it.” 

Another work of great value is the “ History of the High 
School of Edinburgh,” by William Steven, D. D. This is a 
duodecimo volume of 588 pages, consisting of the History of the 
school from the beginning of the sixteenth century till 1849, 
and an Appendix embracing 220 pages of the volume, made up 
of excerpts from the Town Council Record in relation to the 
school, of the chronological lists of the rectors and classical 
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masters, the teachers of the French and German languages 
since 1835, the teachers of writing and bookkeeping since 
1593, and the teachers in arithmetic and mathematics since 
1828. 

The Appendix also contains a chronological list of the med- 
allists or duces, or, as they are colloquially styled, dues, that is, 
those who were the head-boys at each annual examination. The 
list begins with the year 1776, and extends to 1848. It is 
adorned with some of the brightest names of Scotland. The 
most important paper in the Appendix is the “ System of Educa- 
tion practised in the High School of Edinburgh,” by Benjamin 
Mackay, M. A., and in substance, recommended by him to the 
patrons of the institution in the year 1834. Mr. Mackay was 
a teacher in the school from 1820 till 1843. He had been, pre- 
vious to his appointment, a teacher of a classical seminary in 
Edinburgh fourteen years, and gained a high celebrity as an in- 
structor. We wish his “system,” given in this volume, might 
be re-published in this country for the benefit of teachers. It 
would show what is done in the best schools of the Old World by 
men who have made teaching a profession, and it would show 
too what the results of scholarship are, as produced under 
such a system. 

The Edinburgh High School was long under the rectorship of 
Dr. Adam, the author of “Adam’s Grammar”’ and “ Antiquities,” 
which were so long used as text-books in this country until the 
work of Andrews and Stoddard led to the disuse of the former, 
and the works of Eschenburg, Anthon and Smith, have super- 
seded the latter. It is curious to read Dr. Adam’s account of 
the opposition his Grammar encountered when he first published 
it. The work was prepared at the suggestion, and under the 
patronage of such men as Drs. Blair, Beattie and Lowth, schol- 
ars of the highest eminence, also of Professor Dalzel, and Mr. 
Harris, the author of Hermes ; but their great influence could 
not save the author from great personal detraction, nor prevent 
a controversy in which the town council of Edinburgh and the 
senatus academicus of the university were deeply involved, and 
all parties extremely exasperated. Indeed, it was not without 
great difficulty that Dr. Adam was allowed to introduce his own 
work into the school of which he was rector. After many years 
of disputation, he had the happiness to find his work extensively 
adopted as a text-book, not only in Britain, but also in the 
United States, where it was introduced near the close of the last 
century through the agency of Dr. Witherspoon. He held the 
rectorship from 1768 till his death in 1909. He was seized in 
the school-room with an apoplectie affection, and lingered but 
five days afterwards. In the last hour of his life, as he fancied 
himself examining the lesson of the day, he stopped short 
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and said, “ But it grows dark, boys, you may go;”’ and almost 
immediately expired. 

The history of the Edinburgh school shows that but little 
progress has been made, at least not until recently, in the de. 
partment of scientific and mathematical instruction. It was not 
until 1828, that a separate teacher was employed to teach arith- 
metic and mathematics ; and instruction and lectures on Natural 
History and Chemistry, were first introduced in 1849. To each 
branch only eleven lessons are given, of one hour each, on Satur. 
days between 11 and 12—attendance being optional. But the 
course of instruction embraces all the usual branches of a liberal 
classical education for boys from eight or nine to fifteen or six- 
teen years of age—and the course in this respect is fixed, not 
optional. 'The course is divided into two grand departments, 
one styled the course of instruction in the junior classes, and the 
other the rector’s class, which consists of two divisions, the fifth 
and siath forms. The junior course embraces four years, the 
rector’s class, two. During the entire course, the classics are 
taught; but the non-classical, or English and scientific, forms a 
large part of the junior studies. Greek is not studied till the 
fourth year of the junior department. From the very first the 
rudiments of the Latin language constitute an important part of 
the course of study, and great attention is paid to geography 
and Roman antiquities. 

The rectorship has been held since 1845 by Leonard Schmitz, 
Ph. D.,a native of Prussia, and a graduate of the University 
of Bonn in 1831. He renounced Roman Catholicism in 1834, 
and embraced Protestantism. He is widely known throughout 
Europe by his numerous publications and editions of the clas- 
sical authors—a series of which has been published by Lea and 
Blanchard, of Philadelphia. 

There is one striking feature in the course of instruction, 
common in the ancient public schools of England, which we do 
not find referred to by Dr. Steven in his history of the High 
School of Endinburgh. We refer to the employment of private 
tutors, which, according to Mr. Bristed, is practised in all the uni- 
versities, and in the public schools. ‘The tutor is an officer dis- 
tinct from the master, and stands in loco parentis to the pupil, 
attending to his personal wants, in providing board, room and 
furniture, and especially in assisting him in preparing his 
lessons. 

‘At Eton,” says a correspondent of Mr. Bristed, who fur- 
nishes him an account of that school, “a boy changes his 
division and comes undgr a new master every half year, retaining 
his tutor. ‘The tutor 1s not merely an agent for the parent, but 
the boy’s natural defender and friend.” 
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“ At Eton you get much more help from your tutor in pre- 
paring lessons and exercises, than at Rugby. ‘It is this duality, 
this polarization between the public authorities and the more 
private discipline, which seems to constitute the differentia of a 
public school. It shows itself in this way — a boy does not 
look upon his tutor as a schoolmaster; he is to him a gentleman 
whom he knows just as he knows his father’s friend, whom he 
ean ask to his father’s house, from whom he claims hosp itality as 
soon as he has left school if he ever revisits Eton. * * * So, also, 
if he gets into a scrape, his tutor is applied to for his character, 
and can generally, if he thinks it right, extricate him and set 
him right in the eyes of a master who may have thought ill of 
him.” 

In the Cambridge dialect a private tutor is termed a “ coach” 
and his pupils ‘‘ his team.’ Coaches in both the Universities have 
been employed time out of mind, and are deemed by all students, 
the highest in attainments as well as the lowest, as indispen- 
sable. Candidates for the highest honors sometimes employ 
two or three ‘ coaches.”” One of the most readable chapters of 
Mr. Bristed’s book is that in which he gives us what we should 
call one of his ** recitations’’ to his own * coach,’ whose name 
was ‘I'ravis. ‘The ‘ team” consists of only one student, besides 
the author, and the tutor is regarded by them as a learned, but 
familiar friend, who combines work and play in the happiest 
manner imaginable, giving the best instruction and very good 
jokes. 

Nothing of this sort exists in our American system of instruc- 
tion, which in respect to the modes of tuition is, we should think, 
more like the Scotch than the English fashion. Judging a priort, 
one ‘knowing of no other method than the common modes of 
recitation in the schools of this country, might be led to the 
opinion that the “coach” system was a mental labor- saving 
process ; but such does not appear to be the fact. If such a 
tendency exists in the system, it is counteracted by the severe 
examinations to which all respectable scholars are subjected, 
and through which they must go unattended by their “‘ coaches.” 
In preparing for these examinations a degree of intellectual 
effort is put forth which would be marvellous in an American 
school. Certainly the rank of scholarship is not lowered by the 
system, for by a comparison of results, as given in the works 
of Mr. Bristed and Dr. Steven, and in the course of study at 
Rugby, published by Dr. Arnold, it would seem that the stand- 
ard of scholarship is higher in the English than in the Scotch 
schools, and the course of study more comprehensive. The 
American system, which discards all extraneous helps in learn- 
ing lessons after a boy has reached the age which is usual for 
admission to the higher schools, is certainly one which teaches 
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self-reliance, and leads to greater independence of opinion and 
mental action; and these results will compensate, perhaps, for 
the want of that high standard which the English student is 
aided, or rather almost forced to acquire, by the appliances of 
private tutors and rigid public examinations. 

Another interesting feature of most of the schools we have 
considered is, that they are free schools, or nearly so. Almost 
all the ancient public schools of England are supported by 
foundations established at different times for the benefit ofa aatis 
ular locality or city, and they receive most of their pupils from 
their immediate neighborhood. Shrewsbury was said to be an 
exception for one generation, receiving its pupils from all parts 
of England. In some schools a certain number are educated 
gratuitously, called collegers or fowndation men —vwhile the 
major part, called oppidans, (town-boys,) pay for tuition. At 
Eton only one-tenth are collegers out of the whole number of 
six or seven hundred ; while other schools are made up entirely 
of scholars who pay no tuition. Mr. Bristed says that the 
term Public School in England is understood to be a transla- 
tion of the old Latin designation applied to them, libera schola, 
** where the education is free, or nearly so, for the boys.” 

The High School of Edinburgh seems to have been, from the 
first, maintained by public authority as a school for the benefit 
of the entire city, the pupils being the sons of the nobility and 
commonalty, received alike without distinction, and sitting to- 
gether on the same forms, and aspiring for the same school 
honors. Such men as Walter Scott and Francis Horner and 
Lord Brougham, were educated here ; and Dr. Steven has given 
us in his history of the school, one of the poetical school exer- 
cises of the great Poet and Novelist, which is not unworthy of 
his subsequent reputation. The High School of Edinburgh 
seems, in many respects, to be the pattern of the High Schools 
recently established in the cities and large towns of this Com- 
monwealth, and other States in the Union, where all who are 
qualified to enter, can be received. We cannot close this article 
better than by transcribing the speech of Lord Brougham, 
given at the great entertainment in Edinburgh, on the 25th of 
April, 1825, when he thus spoke of the High School. 

“In this town it was, as was truly observed by our worthy 
Chairman, (Lord Cockburn,) that I first imbibed the principles 
of a liberal Scottish education ; and it is fit that I should tell 
you, as many of you may not have heard what I have frequently 
told to others, in other places and in other meetings, that I have 
seen no other plan of education so efficient as “that which is 
established in this city. 

A school like the old High School of Edinburgh is invaluable ; 
and for what is it so? It is because men of the highest and 
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lowest rank of society send their children to be educated to- 
gether. The oldest friend I have in the world, your worthy 
Vice-President, (the late Lord Douglas Gordon Halyburton, of 
Pitcur, M. P.,) and myself, were at the High School of Edin- 
burgh together, and in the same class, along with others who still 
ssess our friendship, and some of them in a rank in life still 
higher than us.” One of them was a nobleman, who is now in the 
House of Peérs; and some of them were sons of shop-keepers in 
the lowest part of the Cowgate of Edinburgh — shops of the most 
inferior description — and one or two were sons of menial servants 
in the town. ‘There they were, sitting side by side, giving and 
taking places from each other, without the slightest impression 
on the part of my noble friends of any superiority on their part 
to the other boys, or any ideas of inferiority on the part of the 
other boys to them; and this is my reason for preferring the 
old High School of Edinburgh to other, and what may be termed 
more patrician schools, however well regulated or conducted.” 


Cc. H. 


MAKE SCHOOL PLEASANT. 


Muc# can be done by a teacher to educate his pupils, besides 
imparting instruction in certain studies during the daily recita- 
tions. Opportunities should be improved continually, to elevate 
the taste, refine the feelings, purify the heart and ennoble the 
whole nature of every child committed to our care. Study is 
an irksome task to many, and school an unpleasant place, and 
the rich treasures of knowledge should be unfolded to their 
view in as attractive a manner as possible. 

A teacher should always be cheerful, no matter how lowering 
the skies, how hot or how cold the weather ; no matter how irrita- 
ble or morose a pupil may be, a teacher should always pre- 
serve his equanimity. His disposition and temper will go far 
to make a school pleasant, or the reverse. 

Strict discipline, merited rebuke, and even severe punishment 
are not incompatible with the serenest mind. Good temper is 
an indispensable element of a good school. Children almost un- 
consciously reflect the countenances and feelings of those to 
whom they look for guidance and instruction. But there are 
some other things also desirable. Recitations should be sprightly 
and spirited. Dulness in a teacher should not be tolerated. 

He should interest his pupils in every lesson, and the recita- 
tion seat should be to them, as it were, “ enchanted ground.” 
They should go to it with delight, and leave it with reluctance. 
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Reading lessons are often exceedingly dull and tedious, but 
they can be made sources of great pleasure and profit. Children 
must be made to understand, that it does not consist in a parrot- 
like repetition of meaningless words and sentences, and that 
pronouncing words properly, and “ minding the pauses,” is not 
reading in its highest and noblest sense. 

Words are vehicles of thoughts, and to read well is to express 
correctly and attractively, the ideas of an author. In no one 
thing, perhaps, can a teacher do so much to educate his pupils 
as when he teaches reading as it should be taught. There is 
such a variety ina good reading-book, that valuable information 
can be imparted upon almost all subjects. Philosophy and 
Morals, History and Science, Poetry and the Arts, will all in 
turn become his theme. 

Very much can be done to mould the character, and form 
the taste, during such an exercise. 

A rapia development of the mind, and a healthy mental 
growth have often been witnessed, and have well repaid for faith- 
ful labor in this particular. 

And what an interest a teacher can throw into his subject, 
and what a charm over his pupil, as he relates some historical 
incident suggested by the lesson, or some anecdote in biography, 
or unveils to the delighted eye the hidden beauty of some fine 
poem. Analyze for the class a good descriptive piece, call their 
attention to the prominent points, and, as they become interested, 
and the time permits, go into minuter details, and their kindling 
eyes will gaze upon the pictured landscape, as upon a living 
reality. 

In Geography, also, much depends upon the teacher whether 
it shall be a pleasant or an unpleasant exercise. Particular 
places can be enduringly located in the mind, by the mention of 
some interesting fact, or by speaking of some curiosity of nature 
or art, “‘ not found in the book.” 

There is hardly a city so remote, or a village so obscure, but 
important and useful facts can be gleaned in regard to them. 
Said a lad one day, “* Mother, you do not know how pleasant 
our exercises in geography are; for scarcely a day passes, when 
we have good recitations, but our teacher relates something in- 
teresting connected with the lesson, that we did not know before, 
and we enjoy it very much.” But perhaps a teacher will say, 
“*T have no time to attend to such things.” It may be replied, 
A few things can be said in two or three minutes, sometimes, 
which will throw beams of sunshine over the countenances, and 
gladden the hearts for a whole day. Any one can find a little 
time each day, if system and order have their appropriate places 
in the school-room. And these Jittle things must not be neglected. 
They are an important part of a teacher’s duty. 
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_ here must be hard study and severe mental discipline, on 
the part of pupils, and thorough drilling on the part of teach- 
ers; but while these things “‘ are done, they must not leave the 
other undone.” We do not study human nature enough. We 
forget too often “ the lessons of our earlier years.” We forget 
the emotions of our childhood, and how a well-told and pointed 
anecdote affected us in youth. Let us sometimes review the 
past, and remember what pleased and influenced us. Let us 
again go back, and worship at the altar where our youthful 
aspirations were offered up, that our teachers would understand 
us better, and that some of them would be a little more cheer- 
ful, a little more kind, and would endeavor to make school a 
little more pleasant. 

We should come to our tasks with fresher feelings, warmer 
hearts, and a livelier interest in our pupils. 

We should occasionally use an illustration, or tell a story, 
which would break in upon the dull monotony of our school 
rooms, like a vision of a brighter land. 


Springfield. P. B. 8. 





NEW MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


[At the opening of the new and beautiful Medical College at Pittsfield, 
a few days since, after prayer had been offered, the President requested 
the Rev. Dr. Todd to offer a few remarks suited to the occasion. He 
complied with the request, and we hope our readers will be interested in 
seeing how he looks upon the Medical Profession —Ep. ] 


Mr. Prestpent:—To the thinking mind there is the mingling 
of different elements,—the interesting, the joyful, and the solemn, 
—in the opening of a New Medical College. The beautiful build- 
ing in which we are assembled, reared two parts by the strong 
and open hands of our good old mother, the Commonwealth, and 
one part by the citizens of this town, now stands, the head-waters 
of streams which are to be wide-spread and mighty in their 
effects upon the world. How many young men will gather here 
from our hills and valleys, under the pressure of early self: 
denial, of hopes and fears, to make this the fitting place for the 
high responsibilities of life, and the goal from which to start in 
the race of professional effort! How many, under the deeper 
pressure of the woes of humanity, will raise their eyes as they 
come in sight of this building, where skill will take the knife and 
sever limbs or diseases, — where they will come trembling with 
terrors mingled with the feeble pulsations of hope! From these 
seats, men are to go forth over the wide earth, — wherever 
Providence may call them,—to do battle with sufferings and 
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sorrows. I congratulate the Trustees, the Faculty, and the 
students, on their occupancy of this new building, so capacious, 
80 convenient, so beautiful, an honor even to the school whose 
name is already 80 honorable,—a school which owes so much to 
the sleepless watch, and the untiring energy, and the glowing 
interest of one man — a man whose love and labors for it have 
outlived a whole generation. Vtr laudatus et semper lau- 
dandus.* 

The heart of benevolence beats with a fuller joy at the in- 
creasing facilities which are placed at the command of medical 
men for obtaining a good outfit,—a real capital with which to 
begin their profession. As human society advances, and as 
civilization opens new store-houses of luxuries, there must un- 
questionably be coming forth new forms of diseases, new de- 
velopments of the power or the impotency of medicine, new 
remedies, and new powers of old agents, new triumphs of sur- 
gery, new reports of watchful industry, and new forms of preju- 
dice and error. Quackery and empiricism will not grow less 
as they find they have an increase of property and population to 
feed upon ; and the well-educated physician has to combat, not 
only with the diseases which fill the body, but also the follies 
which fill the head. The battle-field embraces interests among 
the noblest and the most important ever committed to man. 

To the lawyer we commit our property, the making of our 
wills, and the handing of our property safely down to the next 
generation ; the seeing that justice pervades the community, — 
that wrong and violence shall not enter our dwellings, or dog our 
steps, — the training up of judges and legislators, and all that 
pertains to the framework of human society. And to bea good 
lawyer, with an intellect sufficiently enlightened and compre- 
hensive to grasp all the intricacies of law, with a judgment so 
balanced and cool that they never fail, and all under the regu- 
lation of a heart that can be trusted, is to bea great and a good 
man. 

To the clergyman we commit the high trusts of expounding 
the Infinite One — the spiritual instruction of the community, — 
the guardianship of the institutions of religion, and the training 
and pluming the soul so that she may rise and soar in a flight 
that will be endless. 

To the physician we commit interests scarcely less dear or 
sacred. He is the friend to whom we unbosom our weaknesses, 
upon whom we call in the hour of our sorrow and our need. 

We commit to him our broken and shattered limbs ; and it is 
for him to say whether we shall be cripples for life or not; we 
commit to him our bodies, to be brought under the most power- 


* H. H. Childs, M. D., the President. 
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ful agencies when our own strength, and judgment, and perhaps 
reason are the weakest, and when we are cut loose from all 
other hopes and helps. We commit interests to him, in com- 
rison with which, silver and gold, and honors and renown, are 
not to be named. We take his prescriptions, when a small mis- 
take in judgment is death ; we let him use the knife, when the 
variation of a hair would let life flow out. He stands at the 
out-goings of life, and at the inlets of disease, and hears the first 
footsteps of returning health. One single wrong theory, one 
mistaken view in pathology, may desolate more than one dwell- 
ing, and draw a dark pall over more than one beautiful home. 

I look upon the young men who gather at the Medical School, 
not as a company of raw recruits who have come here to pass 
through the forms of study, and to gain admittance into a pro- 
fession which will lift them up out of obscurity into respectable so- 
ciety,—not as a gathering of light-hearted, or light-headed, irre- 
sponsible young men who have no character to lose, and none to 
gain,—no! I follow them a very few years, and I see gather 
upon each face the marks of anxious care, the marks left by 

ndering over sick beds, marks which toil, and severe, unmiti- 
gated labor have fastened upon them, as they sigh under the 
burdens of a weary profession, as they often deeply regret that 
their preparation was not more full and complete, ere they set 
forth on the voyage of life. They find that it is not always any 
more easy to come in contact with ignorance and prejudice, 
than with men of keen intellects and vigorous learning. Ah! 
if we all knew how heavy would be the burdens of life, how few 
of us would dare take them up! 

What, then, must be the measure of that responsibility which 
rests upon the Faculty of such an institution as this, to whom 
so many look for the qualifications and the equipments of pro- 
fessional life! Let them lay down one wrong principle, incul- 
cate one wrong theory from year to year, and what a wholesale 
mischief is done! Let the confiding young men who come 
here, receive such as the convictions and the experience of their 
qualified instructors, and what an outlet of evil! Error, going 
forth from such high places and buoyed up with diplomas, and 
chartered by forms, flies over the earth, shaking sorrow from 
her wings and scattering the, seeds of death, according to rule. 
One unqualified, disjointed, unfurnished student sent out, booked 
and labelled, goes as a scourge; but the hope is that his field 
will be a small one, and that his grave will be large enough to hold 
his follies, as well as his dust. But an unfurnished, unqualified 
Medical Faculty send out an agency of evil which walks in 
seven-leagued boots, and which, like a herd of wild buffaloes, rushes 
straight ahead, and would not turn aside at the command of an 
angel. If any men have great responsibilities resting upon 

29 


_ 
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them, and have the power of sending abroad great good, or un. 
mitigated evil, it is the Faculty of a Medical School. They ought 
to be clear-headed, cool, prompt, laborious, decided, faithful,—the 
best men in the community, of the profession. Such I believe the 
Faculty of this institution to be,—men worthy of the high respect 
and confidence of the community, as well as of their pupils. 

A word more and I have done. The students come here to 
enjoy scenery unsurpassed, romantic and beautiful, accommoda- 
tions furnished at great expense, professors able, and advantages 
of the highest order. After all, let me say to the young men, 
you must make yourselves, if you ever become anything. God 
has endowed you with faculties of mind; the State and the com- 
munity have provided all the apparatus necessary; professors 
able and willing stand ready to aid you; the door of knowledge 
is wide open to you ;—but, young men, if you ever accomplish 
anything,—if you achieve anything now or in future life,—if 
you have any standing, any influence, depend upon it, it must 
be because you yourselves work ; apply yourselves vigorously, 
diligently, and perseveringly. Itis a law of God, to which there 
are no exceptions, and from which there is no escape, that he 
who would accomplish anything, must toil. It must be hard, 
individual, unmistakable labor ; this is the only key that unlocks 
the door to character, to wealth, or to name ; this key is in your 
hands, and all may apply it. Therefore, at the very threshold 
of life, understand, that you have no time to squander, little for 
visiting, and none to spare. I congratulate you, that you are 
yot geniuses. I do not believe there is a genius among you 
who can ever come to anything, except by hard toil. No, 
gentlemen, you and I have no genius. All the gold we have, 
we must dig for; all the name we have, we must earn; all the 
success we have, must grow from soil that we first water with 
the sweat of our brow. Let Sloth be shut out from your rooms, 
and barred out from this building, and if ever she knocks at 
your door with silken glove, let Toil seize her with his rough 
hands, and toss her into the arms of the first dandy that comes 
along, and let him fold her to his bosom, while you are housed 
up with Labor, and are wrestling with Effort. 





THE GREAT POLAR OCEAN. 


At the late meeting of the London Geographical Society 
Lieut. Osborne, a member of one of the British Artic expedi- 
tions, argued at some length in favor of a belief in the ex- 
istence of a great Polar Ocean. He said that in Wellington 
channel, he had observed immense numbers of whales running 
out from under the ice, a proof that they had been to water and 
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come to water. He further said that there were almost constant 
flights of ducks and geese, from the northward, another proof 
of water in that direction, since these birds found their food only 
in such water. He added that it was his deliberate opinion, 
from observations made on the spot, that whales passed up Wel- 
Jington Channel into a northern sea. In reference to the abun- 
dance of animal life, in the latitude of this supposed Polar sea, 
he remarked that while on the southern side of Lancaster 
Sound, he never saw game enough to keep his dog ; Melville Is- 
land, one hundred and fifty miles to the northward, abounded in 
deer and musk oxen. It was clear, he continued, that animal 
life did not depend on latitude, but increased, if anything, 
after passing the seventieth degree. Moreover, while in Baffin’s 
Bay the tide made for the southward coming from the Atlantic, 
in Barrow’s Straits it made for the northward, which could only 
be explained on the hypothesis of a sea in that direction. All 
this seems to us proof on proof of a great Polar Ocean. 


For the Massachusetts Teacher. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


“EVERY generation grows wiser,” is a maxim frequently 


heard; and truly, if we look at the improvements made in the 
cause of Education, we may add our testimony to the truth of 
the assertion. 

Who, in the days of our forefathers, ever heard or thought of 
a Teachers’ Institute ? And yet, methinks it would call into exer- 
cise the mathematical powers of more than one Colburn to calcu- 
late the benefits derived from one week spent at such a place. 
The teacher returns to her home with new ideas of the greatness 
of the work entrusted to hercare. The influences exerted upon 
her have made her wiser, purer, and happier ; — how can it be 
otherwise? ‘The pupils feel the effect; their teacher is more 
patient, more anxious to have them understand the various 
studies they are pursuing,—and why? She understands them 
better herself ; and has been learning how to impart instruction. 
She points out to her scholars forms of beauty in the common 
objects around them, which they had never before observed ; — 
they gaze with new delight upon the works of Creation, and 
eagerly watch for something new to show to her. While thus 
engaged shall we hear unkind words? O no; the sweet music 
of affection only will reach our ears. 

While thinking of the families, the neighborhoods, towns, 
cities, and future generations, that would directly or indirectly 
be affected by the influence of one such teacher, we are lost in 
wonder, and inwardly exclaim, O that our lives might be one 
continued Teachers’ Institute. A stone cast into the deep river 
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sinks to the bottom and is seen no more ; but circle after circle, 
each widening in extent until lost in the vast expanse, shows us 
the tranquil waters have been disturbed. So with our teacher; 
we perceive the effect, but the cause is sometimes lost, or entirely 
overlooked. 

If ever we hunger and thirst after knowledge it is while attend. 
ing an Institute. We sit and drink in full draughts from those 
seemingly exhaustless founts, until we feel that our hearts need 
enlarging; for poor, weak creatures that we are, too much of 
these precious instructions are soon forgotten. ** Carro.” 





TESTING PUPILS. 


A VERY prominent defect in our processes of instruction, is, 
that the pupil is not enabled to understand with sufficient defi- 
niteness, the real progress he has made, and in what respects he 
is most deficient. Teachers, too, seldom know as thoroughly as 
they should, the exact capacity and attainment of their pupils. 

The following method has been adopted, and used as a weekly 
exercise in the S. H. School, for some months, as a general 
exercise for the whole school, with most satisfactory results. 


At the opening of the school on Wednesday morning, each 


pupil is seated at the desk, provided with a sheet of paper, slate 


and pencil, pen andink. No books or sources of aid are allowed. 
The name of the pupil is required to be written at the head of 
the sheet of paper. The teacher then dictates to the school a 
problem in Arithmetic, original or selected, designed to test the 
pupil’s knowledge of any arithmetical principle desired. hen 
directing the pupil to omit a number of lines, to give sufficient 
space for the work, he dictates the second example, and so on, 
until a suitable number has been given out. 

If the problems are made somewhat intricate, by involving a 
number of princiyles, five or six shall be enough for the exercise. 

At the same time the dictation is performed, it will be well 
for the teacher to write distinctly on a blackboard what is 
given out, that the pupils may have a distinct understanding of 
the propositions to be wrought. 

After the requisite number has been given out, specify the 
length of time to be allowed for working the problems. During 
that time, each one must work silently, resorting only to the 
brain for means of solving the question. An hour and a half, or 
two hours will usually be sufficient time. When it has expired, 
the sheets are all to be gathered and placed in the teacher’s hands. 
He then has in his possession evidence of the relative ability of 
each pupil. ‘This he can use as he may deem expedient. 

Several such exercises are necessary, however, to give the 
pupil a thorough trial. Our course during the last term was 
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as follows: — For the first exercise, five examples were pre- 
red, combining the principles of the fundamental rules of 

Arithmetic ; then, five embracing reduction, compound numbers, 

&e., thus on, till the whole arithmetic was embraced in the 

series of questions. Each lesson was given out a week previous 

to the day of performing the exercise, which gave the pupil an 

opportunity to study the general principles to be embraced in 

the problems, but the problems, or the work to be done, was 

entirely unknown to the pupils till the hour of exercise com- 

menced. 

Our course of examinations embraces all branches that can 
be written, which the whole school have previously studied, 
viz.: Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, (chiefly topical,) and 
Spelling. 

Teachers who have never attempted an exercise of the kind, 
will do well to commence with orthography ; and in order to 
test the relative ability of the pupils, and their general intelli- 
gence, give them fifty or a hundred words from a reading-book, 
words with which they ought to be familiar, from common use, 
but which they have not had opportunity to study, in prepara- 
tion for the occasion. Let the work of each pupil be carefully 
examined, each misspelled word be marked, and the whole 
number set down on the teacher’s note book. He will be not a 
little interested to observe who has missed the greatest number, 
and who none. The pupils, too, will be equally desirous of 
knowing the result of their effort. 

In schools where the inequality of age or attainment renders it 
impracticable for the whole school to engage in the same exer- 
cise, a single class, or several classes, may be selected for the 
purpose. 

If the teacher is in the habit of marking the value of his 
pupils’ recitations, he will be able to make a very satisfactory 
record of scholarship of his school, in the various branches on 
which the examinations takes place. Among the benefits to be 
derived from this exercise, several may be mentioned. 

1. No method more effectually determines the real attainment 
of the pupil in his previous studies. What he knows, he can use 
in such a trial, if his knowledge is available. 

2. It quickens independent thought and mental action ; throws 
the pupil entirely on his own resources, and requires him to act 
on the spur of the moment. 

3. It induces the pupil to study subjects and principles, instead 
of words and simply “ learning lessons.”’ 

4. The practice of writing the work will reveal the degree of 
accuracy of thought to which he is accustomed, and by frequent 
exercise he will attain a degree of accuracy which no other 
method can ever give. 
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5. As a method of reviewing any study, it affords the means 
of testing the pupil’s knowledge and thoroughness, in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

6. It will afford an excellent criterion for classifying a school. 
A new teacher, in a school in which he is entirely unacquainted, 
may use this method with great advantage. 





WITHDRAWAL FROM SERVICE. 


Dorine the past season, one of our veteran teachers, Miss 
Sriv1A HorprooK, has been obliged, on account of declining 
health and strength, to leave the field of labor in which she has 
been engaged most acceptably and successfully during the long 
period of forty years. She has stood at the fountain head, and 
directed the first fresh, pure, exuberant outgushings of the intel. 
lect, and enjoyed, what few are able to enjoy, the privilege of 
seeing multitudes of business men grow up around her in all the 
vigor of manhood, giving tone to the business, the principles and 
character of the community in which she has lived ; of beholding 
mothers, who, in the family relation, are exercising a more im- 
portant influence, perhaps, than even the sterner sex, all ready 
to acknowledge the benefits they derived from her judicious, 
gentle, yet efficient training of their infant minds. With what 
confidence those parents who have themselves been her pupils, 
have committed their little ones to her guidance, as many have, 
or with what heartfelt sorrow they lose her services, we will not 
attempt to describe. 

The teachers of Springfield have lost from their circle one 
whom all loved and revered, and from whom they part with a 
feeling of regret seldom experienced. May she long live in the 
full enjoyment of those rich rewards which her long and eminent 
services deserve. 





DIED. 


Miss Lucta EAstMAN has also been taken from our midst, 
and from her sphere of usefulness, by death. She has long been 
a teacher in Springfield, and truly may it be said of her that 
she excelled in her vocation. She possessed in a high degree 
the two cardinal traits of excellence as a teacher, — a superior 
tact in government, and aptness in communicating instruction. 
Long will she remain in the memory of those who have known 
her, —and the results of her labors, while they lend a lasting 
influence for good on those she has left behind, will follow her as 
a memorial of her faithfulness, and be a source of endless enjoy- 
ment to her in the new existence upon which she has entered. 
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WHAT ARE TREES MADE OF? 


Ir we were to take up a handful of soil and examine it under 
the microscope, we should probably find it to contain a number 
of fragments of wood, small broken pieces of branches, or leaves, 
or other parts of the tree. If we could examine it chemically, 
we should find yet more strikingly that it was nearly the same 
as wood in its composition. Perhaps, then, it may be said, the 
young plant obtains its wood from the earth in which it grows. 
The following experiment will show whether this conjecture is 
likely to be correct or not. ‘Two hundred pounds of earth were 
dried in an oven, and afterwards put into a large earthen ves- 
sel; the earth was then moistened with rain water, and a 
willow tree weighing five pounds, was planted therein. During 
the space of five years, the earth was carefully watered 
with rain water. ‘The willow grew and flourished, and to pre- 
vent the earth being mixed with fresh earth, being blown upon 
it by winds, it was covered with a metal plate full of very 
minute holes, which would exclude everything but air from get- 
ting access to the earth below it. After growing in the earth 
for five years, the tree was removed, and on being weighed, 
was found to have gained one hundred and sixty-four pounds. 
And this estimate did not include the weight of the leaves or 
dead branches which in five years fell from the tree. 

Now came the application of the test. Was all this obtained 
from the earth? It had not sensibly diminished ; but, in order to 
make the experiment conclusive, it was again dried in an oven 
and put in the balance. Astonishing was the result — the earth 
weighed only two ounces less than it did when the willow was 
first planted in it! yet the tree had gained one hundred and 
siztyfour pounds. Manifestly, then, the wood thus gained in 
the space of time was not obtained from the earth; we are 
therefore obliged to repeat our question, ‘‘ Where does the wood 
come from?’ We are left with only two alternatives; the 
water with which it was refreshed, or the air in which it lived. 
It can be clearly shown that it was not due to the water; we 
are consequently unable to resist the perplexing and wonderful 
conclusion — it was derived from the air. 

Can it be? Were those great ocean spaces of wood, which 
are as old as man’s introduction into Eden, and wave in their 
vast and solitary luxuriance over the fertile hills and plains of 
South America,—were all these obtained from the thin air? 
Were the particles which unite to form our battle ships, Old 
England’s walls of wood, ever borne the world about, not only 
on wings of air, but actually as air themselves? Was the firm 
table on which I write, the chair on which I rest, the solid floor 
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on which I dwell, once in a form which I could not as much as 


lay my finger on, or grasp in my hand? Wonderful truth! all 
this is air.— English Paper. 





From the Ohio Journal of Education. 
TEACHING. 


TEACHING is, as you choose to make it, the most irksome or 
the most delightful task in existence :—to a mind sufficing to 
itself in enjoyment, contemplative, and fond of its own thoughts, 
which, ever fresh and new and vigorous, make a life of calm, 
happy emotion,—to such a mind, coming out of itself is at any 
time painful, and nothing calls for such entire self-abandonment, 
such full outward life, as teaching. Probably the mediocre 
mind is the one naturally best adapted to teaching, or at least 
is in the best state of preparation at the outset, falls more read- 
ily and pleasantly into the daily routine of labor and duty, and 
constitutes more frequently and with less self-sacrifice the 
“excellent teacher.” But you of a higher order, who strive 
to escape as much as possible from the pedantry of the profes- 
sion, which more tenaciously than that of any other, clings to the 
manners, language, and whole outward bearing—while you would 
throw off the pedagogue, and be a genial human being among 
human beings, with no notion of superiority borrowed from the 
school-room, and no high-sounding phrases from the text-books 
—while you seek to cultivate your own faculties, do not lose 
sight of such tendencies in the profession, as are excellent and 
elevating. 

While forms of abstract beauty throng you round, thrilling 
you with more intense delights than could tangible realities; 
while, under the influence of great thoughts, your whole soul is 
fired, and you long to communicate that which has inspired you, 
that it may inspire some others; while, at the same time, you 
fear to intrude it upon any,—some might not comprehend you— 
many would—but you may not tell it to the right one ;—take 
it to your school-room ; ask your pupils if they ever thought of 
such a thing; clothe it in the plainest language you can make 
attractive ; show them that it is not a mere maxim intended 
for them, that it is something that has thrilled and delighted 
you ; that you are asking them to share the pleasure with you. 
If you read a fine poem, if you hear of an exalted act, if you 
get a new idea, under the feelings thus excited, go to your 
pupils and talk about it with them: into their minds, so fresh 
and bright and impressible, will the kindlier glow of your own 
spirit pass, and the original impression be communicated to 
many as an impulse and a motive. 
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I have a fine class of girls, ranging in age from ten to fifteen 
ears—glorious creatures they are—often have I seen the eye 

light up, and the whole face glow with emotion, as some fine 
thought was apprehended for the first time, and those fresh, 
ingenuous minds were laid open before me, and responses were 
given back, which showed me that here was the very field for the 
influence I coveted, here the very vein into the depths of earnest, 
true, unworldly natures. Young persons dislike heartily any 
thing got up for their especial benefit, and in which no one is 
expected to be interested but themselves, and this is the reason 
why much good instruction fails of its intended end: such in- 
struction must be dry and wooden, and make its subjects the 
same, if it influences them at all. I have said nothing of details, 
and have not room to enlarge, but my idea is this, that teachers 
must work hard in the vulgar sense of working—must exact 
rigidly the performance of tasks and a strict discipline, and at 
the same time keep up the pupil’s enthusiasm ; let intelligence, 
and thought, and originality pervade, as much as possible, every 
exercise ; a dull, dry method of hearing recitations is killing ; get 
as much sow! into every thing as possible; if you can rouse 
your pupils to the delights of intellectual culture, your work is 
already more than half accomplished; this greatly aids the 
formation of character, by making the brightest and best also 
the loveliest and most attractive. It is better always, where 
you can, to lead them to coerce the inclinations which would 
thus be enlisted against you; bring out the best traits and 
keep them active, until they become habitual; indulge, when 
you can without detriment to them; to thwart and. cross un- 
necessarily, injures the temper and hinders the work of instruc- 
tion much. 

And I have but one thing more to say,—which is, however, 
a repetition, but I see it so plainly,—that as a teacher you must 
not spare yourself. Teaching is a laborious, self-sacrificing 
life, but it is not, as has been too often said, a thankless one. 
If you go into it rightly, (it will not do to be half-hearted in 
teaching,) if you make it your passion, jf you bind your mind 
from day to day to what may be called the drudgery of the 
profession, your business suffering not your energies to flag, 
shrinking not from toil, you will most assuredly find your task 
becoming a delight; you will reap your reward, not the least of 
which will be, that you will keep your own feelings ever fresh, 
ever young and happy. Surrounded thus by young, loving, 
happy hearts, with their beautiful, undeveloped graces of char- 
acter—of which to obtain a glimpse is a joy and an inspiration 
—I say to myself, I say to all others engaged in teaching, Br 
IN EARNEST. KATE MoNTGOMERIE. 

Wheeling, Va., 1852. 
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Lesident Cditor’ Cable. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Jr., «++ Boston JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Boston, 
C. J. CAPEN, «+-++-++ Dothan? | Resipext EDITORS. )  B. HAGAR, ’W. Koxbury. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE eighth Annual Meeting of this Association, will be held 
at the City Hall, in New Bedford, on the Monday and Tuesday 
next preceding the Annual Thanksgiving. 

On Monday, the Association will assemble at the above-men- 
tioned place at 7 o’clock, P. M., to attend to business, lectures 
and discussions. 

At 74 o’clock, a Lecture will be delivered by Mr. William C. 
Goldthwait, of Westfield ; after which, such topics will be dis- 
cussed as the Business Committee shall appoint. 

On Tuesday, the Session will commence at 9 o’clock. 

At 10 o’clock, the Report of the Committee on Phonetics will 
be read and discussed. 

At 11 o’clock, the Committee on Prize Essays will report, 
and the successful Essays will be read. 

Afternoon Session.— At two o’clock, the Association will 
meet for the choice of Officers for the ensuing year. 

At 3 o’clock, a Lecture will be delivered by Mr. J. G. 
Hoyt, of Exeter, [N. H.] 

Evening Session. — The Association will meet at T o’clock. 
At 74 o’clock, a Lecture will be delivered by Professor C. C. 
Felton, of Harvard University. 

During the sessions, discussion will take place on the fol- 
lowing subjects : — ‘* Ought the self-reporting system of Sehool 
Government to be adopted ?’—* Ought the School District 
system to be abolished ? ’’—** Gradation of Schools.””—‘* School 
Supervision ;” or upon such topics as the Business Committee 
shall recommend. 

The extra facilities by railroad will probably be more ample 
than have ever been afforded. Arrangements have already 
been made with the Fitchburg, Boston and Maine, and Eastern 
routes, and it is expected that the same will be made on all the 
routes, whereby teachers attending the meeting will be furnisued 
with return tickets, good until Saturday, gratis. 

Entertainment free of expense will be furnished by citizeus of 
New Bedford, to the lady teachers attending the meeting ; of 
which they can avail themselves by applying to the Committee 


of Reception in attendance at the depot, on the arrival of the 
trains. 
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The appointment of delegates by other Educational Associa- 
tions is earnestly solicited: and teachers and others interested 
in the cause of Education, are earnestly invited to attend the 
meeting, and take part in the discussions. All teachers not 
members of the Association, are invited to become so, by ap- 
plying to the Secretary on the day previous to the meeting. 

The first Volume of the ** Transactions of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association,” containing the Proceedings of 1845-6-7, 
and seven interesting and valuable Lectures, — edited under 
the supervision of the Secretary, will be ready for distribution 
at the meeting. Price, 50 cents. 

CHARLES J. CAPEN, 

Sec’y Mass. Teachers’ Association. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first volume of this work, edited under the direction of 
a Committee appointed by the Association at their last meeting, 
will soon be issued from the press of Damrell & Moore, pub- 
lished by Samuel Coolidge. It will contain about two hundred 
pages duodecimo, embracing the Proceedings of 1845-6-T7, to- 
gether with the lectures, seven in number, of the same years. 

Although, without doubt, highly gratifying to the members of 
this Association, as well as fruitful to them in pleasing reminis- 
cence, to glance over the pages of their early proceedings in 
print, yet the Lectures will form the most interesting and valu- 
able feature of the work. They are upon the following subjects :— 

1. The Claims of Teaching to the Rank of a Distinct Pro- 
fession. 2. The First Principles of School Government. 3. 
The Management of the School-Room. 4. Thorough Instrue- 
tion. 5. The Relation of Education to its Age. €. The Re- 
lation of Common Schools to Higher Seminaries. 7. The 
Teacher’s Profession. 

These Lectures abound in matter both interesting and _prac- 
tical ; and, if extensively read, especially by young teachers, 
will produce a vast amount of good. We might quote pages 
from the work, any one of which would be fully worth the price 
of the volume. We leave it, however, to stand upon its merits, 
presuming that a work of this character needs no encomium of 
ours to commend it to the favorable attention of teachers, and 
of others interested in the cause of Education. Suffice it to 
say, that the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association was founded 
by men earnest in the great work of elevating their calling ; — 
that the Lectures were in all instances “‘ labors of love’ on the 
part of their authors, and that for these reasons, if for no others, 
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their self-sacrificing efforts should be appreciated by their succes. 
sors. But, irrespective of these considerations, we hesitate not 
to pronounce this a valuable addition to our stock of educational 
works, and one which every teacher should add to his collection. 
It will be ready for distribution at the next meeting of the 
Association, which will be held in New Bedford, and can be 
purchased at the extremely low price of fifty cents. C. 





PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


WE have received a copy of the Report of a Special Com- 
mittee of the School Committee of Roxbury, on thissubject, and 
we have read it with great interest. Primary instruction has 
been too much neglected. Many parents, erroneously imagin- 
ing that it is of little consequence what tuition is given in the 
earliest stages of education, appear to be quite indifferent to the 
management of those juvenile seminaries which we denominate 
Primary Schools. From this, or some other cause or causes, 
these schools have not received that attention which their im- 
portance demands. 

We are glad to see the Committee of one city waking up on 
this subject. If the statements in the document before us are 
accurate, and there is no reason to doubt them, the Primary 
Schools of Roxbury need a radical reform. 

The Committee say, “ At eight years of age, some [of the 
pupils of these schools] are unprepared to enter the lowest 
grade of the Grammar school, low as that is. If equal to that 
exceedingly moderate standard, we have a class of poor readers, 
indifferent spellers, slightly acquainted with the outline maps, 
able to perform, with great hesitation, the addition and subtrac- 
tion of units, and some few can repeat the multiplication table 
without breaking down. ‘There are schools which send out hon- 
orable exceptions to this general rule, but take the average of 
children in our city, eight years of age, and educated in our 
Primary schools, the above will not be found an exaggerated 
presentation of their mental attainments.” 

And yet there is not the shadow of a reason to believe that 
the Primary schools of Roxbury, are inferior to those of Boston, 
or of any other city or town in the State. 

Among the causes which have contributed to the compara- 
tive failure of this grade of schools, the Committee mention, first, 
the too tender age at which pupils are admitted. We agree 
with them that it is wicked cruelty to imprison children at the 
age of four years, within the four walls of a school-room, in an 
upright, quiescent posture, during six hours a day. 
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Secondly, the unwise policy pursued with reference to the 


"teachers of those schools, in paying the lowest price to them, 


and in selecting them without sufficient regard to their peculiar 
fitness for the duties of the posts they are permitted to occupy. 

Thirdly, the lack of a well-defined system of instruction. 

Fourthly, the absence of a proper classification in this grade 
of schools. 

Fifthly, the intermediate schools, consisting of those who have 

ssed the proper age for the Primary school, and are not 
fitted for the Grammar, need to be placed under the govern- 
ment of a master. We mention these suggestions, because 
they have the stamp of reason and common sense; and we 
believe they will apply to other places. 

Why should not the great principle of classification be 
applied to every grade of school? In Boston, every Primary 
school contains five or six classes, and of necessity the teacher’s 
time is broken into comparatively useless fragments. This evil 
might be easily remedied, where the population is dense, by 
bringing together in one building, say two hundred pupils, and 
then distributing them into different rooms, according to their 
advancement. 

With such an arrangement, it would be necessary to have 
but two classes under one teacher, which is just the requisite 
number for economy and efficiency. P. 





RHODE ISLAND NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Tuts Institution is located in the City of Providence, and will 
go into operation on the 1st of the present month. It will be 
under the general direction of Samuel 8. Greene, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools in Providence, and Professor of Didactics 
in Brown University, a gentleman admirably qualified for such 
a post. Lectures in the various departments of instruction 
will be given by Profs. W. Russell, A. Guyot, G. I. Chase, 
and Dana P. Colburn, Esq. 

‘wo terms of eleven weeks each constitute the course. The 
tuition is $15 for the course. At the end of each term, the 
school will undergo an examination by a committee consisting of 
the Governor, Commissioner of Public Schools, and other dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of Rhode Island. 

This is a noble enterprise. It will tend to elevate the profes- 
sion of teaching, and promote the cause of education. We 
wish it abundant success. We rejoice that the time is approach- 
ing when no committee-man will think of employing a person to 
teach who has not received especial instruction in the Art of 
Teaching. P. 
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STATISTICS OF THE PROFESSION. 


WE have received a circular from Jonathan Tenney, Esq., 
Principal of the High School in Pittsfield, in which he says, he 
has engaged to furnish for publication in the Massachusetts 
Register, a catalogue of the Professional ‘Teachers of the State, 
with statistical matter concerning them and their schools. ‘To 
aid him in his endeavors to make this catalogue, he earnestly 
invites teachers and others to forward to him as soon as the 15th 
inst., information on the following topics : 


1. Names of all Male Teachers now engaged, as Principal or As- 
sistant, in Public Grammar Schools, Public High Schools, Academies, 
Select Schools, Seminaries, Normal Schools, and Colleges, distinguish- 
ing the class of school, its distinctive name, its Post Office location, and 
giving its date of commencement. 

2. Native place of each Teacher; his parent’s occupation ; his place 
of education ; and number of years in the teacher’s office. 

3. Number of Male and Female Assistants in each School of the 
above classes; number of pupils, with their extreme ages; amount of 
tuition received annually in tuition Schools ; annual salaries of each 
Teacher. 

4. Standard of admission to each school; course of study ; terms 
and vacations. 

5. Names of all Female Teachers who are Principals of any perma- 
nent Schools, with same particulars as above, respecting them and their 
Schools. 

6. Names of all who, having made teaching their profession for a 
number of years, have now retired ; with any interesting facts concern- 
ing them. 


Mr. Tenney is also collecting materials for Biographical 
Sketches of American Teachers, and would be very grateful for 
any aid furnished for the accomplishment of this object. He is 
desirous to obtain what may be gathered from records, newspa- 
pers, books, friends, Nc. of the early Teachers of New Eng- 
land. ‘This is a labor of love with Mr. Tenney. It'is prompted 
by an ardent desire to honor our profession, and we hope this 
call will be promptly and cordially answered. P. 





TRUANCY. 


The last Legislature of Massachusetts passed a stringent law 
against truancy of school children, which the municipal autho- 
rities of Boston are preparing to enforce, by detailing three 
police officers for that service. ‘They will take up all idle and 
neglected children, and put them to school, or bind them out as 
apprentices, so that none shall be allowed to grow up without 
education. 
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CHANGES. 


Nelson Wheeler, Esq., the accomplished Principal of Worces- 
ter High School, has recently been appointed Professor of the 
Greek department in Brown University, made vacant by the 
resignation of Professor Boise, who goes to Michigan Uni- 
versity. Mr. Wheeler was for many years the successful Prin- 
cipal of the Worcester Academy, and sustains the reputation of 
an accurate Greek scholar. Mr. W. was a graduate of Yale 
College. 


Rev. Charles Hammond, during ten years Principal of Mon- 
son Academy, has recently been called to take charge of Lawrence 
Academy at Groton, and we learn he has accepted the appoint- 
ment. ‘The Board of Trustecs may well deem themselves fortu- 
nate in obtaining the services of this gentleman. © He has fitted 
nearly one hundred young men for College ; and few Institutions 
have enjoyed such uninterrupted prosperity as has Monson 
Academy under his charge. 


Rev. James Tufts is appointed his successor. He is favorably 
known, until quite recently, as the Superintendent of Public 


Schools in Windham County, Vermont. Both are graduates of 
Yale College. 


Carlos Slafter, Esq., during the past year Principal of the 
Framingham High School, has been appointed to the charge of 
the High School in Dedham, in place of Mr. C. J. Capen, 
resigned. 

Miss Lucy D. Osborn and Miss Mary 8. Gage, of the Quincey 
School, Boston, have been appointed teachers in the Model De- 
partment of the Normal School. Salary, $400 each. And 
Miss Lucy F. Kimball, of the Mayhew School, second assistant 
in the Normal School. Salary, $500. 

Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D., has been appointed President 
of Cleveland University. C. 





Which County will send the largest delegation of teachers to 
the Annual Meeting at New Bedford? We hope to have 100 
names from Suffolk to record in our next. 

The Boston Normal School was opened on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, when 75 young ladies from the public schools, and 10 
from private schools were admitted. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, now on a tour in Enu- 


rope, received the degree of LL.D., at the recent Commence- 
ment of Union College, New York. | 


N. P. Stanton, Jr., a teacher in Buffalo, and late President 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association, has received the 
honorary degree of A. M., from the trustees of Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York. 
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Corrections. —In the last Number the types should have 
said that Mr. 8S. W. Mason was appointed sub-Master in the 
Eliot School, and not Mr. I. W. Masters. 

In the “* Proceedings ” of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, we should have said Mr. Alfred Greenleaf, and not Mr. 
Green, of Brooklyn, moved to print 5,000 copies of Mr. But- 
ler’s lecture. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Views of the Microscopic World; designed for general reading, and as a 
hand-book for classes in natural science. By John Brocklesby, A. M. 
New York: Published by Pratt, Woodford & Co., 1851. This is a book 
well calculated to excite in the youthful reader, a love for the study of 
nature. 


The New York Teacher. The first number of this periodical was issued 
on the first of October. It is the organ of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and is conducted on a plan similar to that of our Journal. It makes 
a very respectable appearance, and we have no doubt that it will take a high 
rank among educational periodicals. We welcome to our table this new 
visitor with unfeigned cordiality. We wish it abundant success. We hope 
it will find its way into every town in Massachusetts. The best teachers 
will find time to read at least two papers relating to their profession. 


T. W. Valentine, Esq., of Albany, a practical teacher and an earnest 
laborer in the cause of popular education, has been selected by the Board of 
Editors, as the Local Editor, to attend to the immediate supervision of the 
paper. We have reason to believe he will spare no pains to make it one of 
the “ right sort.” 


The Pennsylvania School Journal. This excellent educational monthly 
has reached its ninth number, and each one surpasses its predecessor in va- 
riety and value of matter. It is edited by Hon. Thomas H. Burrows, a 
gentleman of an eminently practical turn of mind, and of extensive obser- 
vation and experience in matters pertaining to education, and he is doing a 
good work for the ** Key-stone State.” 


The Ohio Journal is as fresh and racy as ever, the Canada Journal as full 


of useful matter. The Maine, Rhode Island and Connecticut Journals have 
also appeared laden with their usual quantity of valuable matter. 


New England Farmer, a valuable monthly, devoted to agriculture 
and its kindred arts and sciences. It is edited by Simon Brown and pub- 
lished by Reynolds & Nourse, Quincy Hall, Boston. Terms, $1.00 per 
annum. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Arrangements have been made for holding Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, the present Autumn, in the following places: viz., at 


Amherst, Nov. 8—13. 
Chicopee, Nov. 15—20. 
Barnas SEARS, 


Sect’y of the Board of Education. 
Boston, Sept. 1, 1852, 





